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THE MUSIC AT THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
FUNERAL. 

FAbvensd correspondents having applied to us for some 
account of the musical performances at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, on the occasion of the burial of the “ Great Duke,” we 
avail ourselves of the following from an old contributor. 
Better late than never.—Ed. M. W.] 

The musical department of the ceremony gavé evidences of 
zeal, activity, and judgment which reflected high credit on 
Mr. Goss, chief organist of St. Paul’s, upon whom devolved 
its management and direction. The mockery of :. rehearsal, 
which took place on the previous night at th: cathedral, 
in the midst of such noisé*and confusion that it was scarcely 
possible to distinguish one instrument from another, offered 
a very imperfect notion of the. effect whic ultimately 
realized in the performance. It is searcely wu wuch to say, 
indeed, that on such an occasion a pra was almost as 
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camé to teiiiforce thie choir of St. Paul’s, was’ equal coe 
duty; aiid at a serious emergenty was not likely to be found 
waniting, more especially since many of the pieces introduced 
into the service were familiar to the whole body of singers. 
Among 'the subsidiaries, Windsor sent its organist, Dr. Elvey, 
With several “boys and’ mien from tho choir; Canterbury its 
precentor and three of the choir;"Norwich its organist, Mr. 
Buck, with six boys; ; Ely its precentor, two boys, and six men; 
Rochester its organist,"Mr, Hopkins; Hereford its organist, 
Mr. Towhsend Smith; Oxford, Mr. Corfe, organist of Christ 
Church, and. Mr. Blythe; another organist of eminence ; Win- 
chester its organist, Dr, Samuel Sebastian Wesley ; besides 
reinforcements ftom the“Zémple, St. Peter’s (Westminster), 
the: Chapel Royal, &e. These, added to. the already strong 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, presented a formidable array of 
sitigers, and the'effect produced in the opening of Dr. Croft’s 
impressive funeral serviee in G minof (“I am the resurrec- 
tion”) was beyond description. The deep and solemn harmo- 
nies of the fine old English master—one of the great lights of 
ecclesiastical music—seemed to. give a double force to the 
sublime admonitions of the text: The choir was sparingly 
accompanied on the organ, by Mr. Goss, who, at, intervals, by 
the judicious interposition of chords, preserved the intonation, 
which might otherwise have fallen, at’ its proper pitch. Mr. 
Francis; viear-choral of St. Paul’s, with his,b k to the organ 
and his face to the simgers, marked time : the baton, as 
with grave and measured steps, they marshalled the coffin, 
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_| enclosing the body of the illustrious dead, to-the ‘spot, imme- 


diately underneath the dome, where the remains’ of * the 
greatest of England’s soldiers are destined to repose , side by 
side with those’ of the most successtal and magpeniinons of 
her seamen. ; 
The pastime I said I will take heed to my ways” (“ Dix, 
custodiam,”’ 39), and -“‘ Lord, thou hast been my refuge” 
(“ Domine refugium,” 90)—were, on the whole; chanted in 
a very satisfactory manner. * A proposition of Mr. Turle’s 
organist of Westminster Abbey, happily carried out, added 
materially to the efficiency of the remaining parts of the 
musical service, all of which were performed under his own 
direction. Among the invitations a large number were ad- 
dressed to well-known English singers and musicians; and 
the assistance of Misses Birch, Eliza Birch, and Dolby, Mdme. 


/Macfarren, Mrs. A. Newton, Mr. Handel Gear, and other 


yocalists, not to forget Messrs. Henry Smart, J. Hatton, Mac- 
&c., who, although not exactly singers, were sure to 
in time and tune, was of incalculable advantage to the 
general well-going. Of the two double chants by Lord Mor- 
nington whose near relationship to the great duke invested 
them with tenfold interest, that in D (the second) is decidedly 
the best, because the most simple.and ‘the purest... The first, — 
now in the key of D minor, although originally written im the 
key of E major, has been transposed and re-harmonized, for 
reasons not easy to explain. If, therefore, it be judged inferior 
to its fellow, the fault must-not be laid to the charge of the 
author. Both the chants, however, whatever shape they miay 
assume, rank among the most popular and. esteemed of our 
cathedral psalm tunes, and deservedly so, since, in their way, 
they can hardly be excelled. 

The professional members of the united choirs were sta- 
tioned at the foot of the organ, exactly beneath the places 
occupied by the peeresses of the realm. The orchestra, ‘about 
“twenty in number, consisting entirely of wind instruments and 
instruments of percussion, was placed immediately beneath 
Mr. Goss, the organist, and separated from each other the two 
rows of elevated seats thus honourably distinguished. Those 
who. heard, or imagined that they heard, the new anthems of 
Mr. Goss>-written expressly for the occasion, at the rehearsal, 
would scarcely have recognized them again. The presence of 
the orchestra, to which the composer has assigned a prominent 

*hoth, and the efficiént rehearsal in the morning of the 
ceremony at St. Benet’s Church, when the choir and all the 
auxiliaries attended, made a perceptible difference, and gave 
the zealous organist of St. Paul’s a fair chance of having his 
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Yabours appréc 
Jesus died,” Mr. Goss has illustrated the text with appropriate 
gravity. The opening phrase in D minor, led off by the 
basses, and taken up in imitation, successively, by the tenors, 
altos, and trebles, is very majestic, and the harmonies and 
treatment throughout show the hand of a master. In the 
dirge Mr. Goss had a more difficult task to accomplish, since 
the words lend themselves less easily to rhythmical arrange- 
ment. He has, nevertheless, surmounted the obstacle by a 
judicious employment of recitative! and the declamation of 
the words, ‘“‘ And the King himself followed the bier’ —again 
led off by the basses and. alternately imitated by the other 
yoices—is bold and emphatic. The most important part’ of 
the dirge, however, isa long and elaborate movement in 6-4 
time—‘ The King lifted up his voice and wept,”—in the key 
of F minor, a skilful example of four-part vocal writing, 
enhanced and set off by some effective accompaniments for the 
wind orchestra. At the conclusion of this movement a very 
abrupt transition brings in a recitative in another key—“ And 
the King said unto his servants,”—apparently introduced for 
the purpose of leading to the “Dead March” from Saul, 
which sublime composition formed a most affecting accompa- 
niment to the process of lowering the coffin into the grave. 
Of the general performance of Mr. Goss’s two new composi- 
tions we can speak most favourably. The execution of this 
anthem could hardly have been surpassed in precision of accent 
and truth of intonation. That of the dirge, however, which 
is much more difficult, left something to be desired in both 
particulars, especially in the movement in 6-4 time. The 
“‘ Dead March” from Saul might have been better played; 
the instruments were not exactly in tune with each other, 
and not at all in tune with the organ. This was the more to 
be regretted since it partially weakened the effect of the 
most touching and impressive incident of the ceremony. The 
“ Nune Dimittis’”’ was a mistake. The idea of reducing the 
principal theme of one of Beethoven’s finest orchestral move- 
ments within the circumscribed limits of a chant was by no 
means happy, and we must protest against it the more strongly 
least, backed by so high an authority as that of Mr. Goss, it 
might some day be accepted asa precedent. The remaining 
parts of Dr. Croft’s funeral service—‘‘ Man that is born of a 
woman,” and the conclusion, “ I heard a voice from heaven” — 
although, we think, the time should have been a little faster 
in both instances—were, for the most part, admirably executed 
by the full choir. The interpolated verse of Purcell, never- 
theless, ‘“‘ Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts,” 
good as it is, scarcely rises to the solemn dignity of Croft. The 
selection from Handel’s ‘“‘ Funeral Anthem,” comprising the 
verse, ‘* His body is buried in peace,” and the chorus, “‘ But 
his name liveth evermore,”’—was so finely performed, and 
came upon the ear with such wonderful freshness after the 
staid and sober music of Croft, as to elicit a feeling of regret 
that on such a grand occasion the work had not been given 
entire, in place of some of the many fragments which composed 
the musical part of the service. Moreover, after the first sec- 
tion, the Dean, apparently supposing it to be finished, com- 
menced the grace, and was immediately followed by the decla- 
ration of the titles, &c., of the deceased by Garter King-at- 
Arms; so that one-half of what was put down to be performed 
of Handel was unhappily lost. A more noble climax than the 
chorale, *‘ Sleepers, wake! a voice is calling,’ from Mendels- 
sohn’s St. Paul, could not have been desired. If faith, and 
hope, and exultation may be raised by the power of music, it 
must surely be through such magnificent harmony as this, 
To conclude, the musical part of the service, although some 
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changes in the selection, and in several places a nearer approach 










cebexception, might have becn acceptable, | 

be desired. On the ns mm) it was oi 0 
event; and creditable to Mr. Goss and all concerned with 
him. 

Previous to the service, and during the gradual arrival of 
the procession, the bands of thé Coldstream and Scotch Fusi- 
leer Guards, under the direction of Mr. » were stationed 
at the western door of the cathedral, and performed several 
appropriate piéces in an admirable manner: Among the most 
prominent were the chorale in F minor from St. Paul, ‘To 
thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit,” the melancholy character of 
which was in harmony with the feeling of all present; the 
slow movement from Beethoven’s Symphony FEroica; the 
‘* Dead March” from Saul, &. &e. 








Foreign. 


New Yorx.—The chorus in Madame Sontag’s concerts 
(that mighty, but useless musical foree—except as far as the 
demonstration goes) is composed of American and Italian per- 
formers. The Italians are paid for their services. The ser- 
vices of the Americans are gratuitous, except that the female 
singers receive each one free ticket. On nights when the 
chorus do not perform, (like the concluding) each male singer 
receives one free ticket, and each female two. Among the 
Chorus are members of the New York Harmonic Society. In 
order somewhat to remunerate this promising association, 
Mme. Sontag has consented to sing twice in two oratorios 
which are to be produced, namely—the Kiijah of Mendelssohn, 
and, probably, the Creation. The of the two per- 
formances are to be shared equally by the Society and Madame 
Sontag.—New York Musical orld. , 

We have so often in these columns, and so earnestly and 
enthusiastically spoken of the wonderful merits, of the genius, 
and accomplishments of the Bateman Children, that we are 
really at a loss for anything new to say about them now. 
During the past week they have appeared at the Broadway, 
to the no small pleasure and delight of all the beauty and 
fashion who visited this metropolitan theatre. The more we 
see of their performances, the more we are delighted with the 
great, the incomparable genius of these children, which, at 
their tender ages, places them above most, and by the side of 
the very best comedians of the day. A new petite comedy, 
written for them by the Brothers Mayhew, Ter Royal High- 
ness, met with considerable success. It is full of fuh and 
telling points, though part of the latter would be the better 
for some slight alterations. The Young Couple, one of the 
most clever and effective pieces that could have been written 
for them, has been played every night, and we trust will be 
kept upon the bill whilst these wonderful people are here. 
Besides, these, they have appeared in Richard IIT, the 
Spoiled Child, Swiss Cottage, Paul , always and. ever 
with their usual brilliant success,.,The e ent. of 
Misses Kate and Ellen Bateman is/ continued for another 
weck, and we trust that not one of our readers will neglect 
to witness, at least once, the performances of these, the 
greatest wonder of the nineteenth century.— Zhe Tribune. 








ORIGIN OF THE OPERA. 
(From Sismondi's Literature of Europe). 


THE rise of the Opera may, perhaps, be considered as the only 
literary event of the seventeenth century, of which Italy can 
justly boast. ‘With the decline of literature, the triumph of the 
various arts of design had also ceased. Mi ngelo had been 
the contemporary of Arosto ; his pupils and successors flourished 
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in the time of Tasso ; and thenceforward the flashes of true genius 
no longer animated the canvass or the poet’s page. The astonish- 
ing progress of musical science, however, succeeded to that of the 
sister arts, as if the intellectual energies of man sought develop- 
ment in the only career left open to them; and those who felt 
within themselves the impulse of a creative faculty, had recourse, 
as a last resort, to harmony, in which they might give full and 
uncontrolled expression to their genius, without encountering the 
vengeance of inquisitions. Nor were the Italians, from their 
organization, less susceptible of the charms of music than of poetry 
and of painting. A fine natural taste led them at once to appre- 
ciate, with little effort or reflection, whatever was most pure and 
beautiful of its kind. The ablest composers of the present day 
venture not, without some distrust, to perform their new pieces 
for the Opera, before the Lazzaroni of Naples; watching the 
motion of their pointed caps, filling the whole area of Santo Carlo, 
as a pure indication whether the music will succeed or not. No 
means are so effectual to rouse the modern Italians from a state of 
apathy as a fine voice and a striking style of execution; and I have 
frequently seen houses surrounded by the lower classes, struggling 
to hear an amateur concert, inspired by the genius of a celebrated 
female singer. The increasing progress and importance of music, 
at a time when poetry was on the decline, gave the former such 
a superiority, that poetry became a mere accessory and ornament 
to it. It-was rendered subservient to the merest trifles, and to all 
the variations and fashions of the day; while the sister art 
approached nearer and nearer to perfection, in proportion to its 
established importance, and to the influence which it exerted over 
the other arts. 

It is highly probable that on the first revival of the dramatic art, 
music accompanied theatrical representations. In imitation of the 
Greeks, the chorus was introduced into Italian tragedy, as it 
was invariably sung. Pastoral dramas were likewise interspersed 
with these songs, accompanied with instruments. But music had 
been only the accessory in such compositions, intended to give a zest 
and veotebtiois to the festival, but not to constitute its very nature. 
The first oceasion on which this order was reversed, was in the 
year 1594. Ottavio Rinuccini, a Florentine poet, with little genius 
and invention, but with a fine musical ear, that seemed to feel the 
beauties of lan only in relation to its harmony, united his efforts 
to those of three musicians, Peri, Giacopo Corsi, and Caccini. 
Together they produced a mythological drama, in which they meant 
to my! the united excellences of the fine arts in the most splendid 
dress. Rinuccini appeared to be less ambitious of the reputation 
of a poet, than of setting off his associates to the greatest advan- 
tage. He neglected nothing which might give attraction to the 
the decorations and machinery, and surprise or captivate the 
senses of the audience. Men of letters had, at least, preserved the 
memory of the musical declamations of the Greeks, and Peri or 
Caccini imagined he had discovered that this consisted in the 
recitative, which he blended so intimately with the poetry, that 
there was nothing farther to be merely spoken, throughout the 
whole of the opera. Thus poetry, written only with a view to 
being sung, very soon assumed a different character, and the 
development of scenes, already too extended, was no longer 
admissible. The poet’s object was to produce effect, and to this 
he amg sacrificed the conduct of the piece, hastening or re- 
tarding the course of events as he thought best adapted to musical 
exhibition, rather than to the natural expression of the passions. 
In pursuit of a different species of harmony, he abandoned the 
lyric form of canzone, on account of its length of period, and 
adopted that which Chiabrera was at that time employed in intro- 
ducing into his stanzas, borrowed from the ode of the: ancients. 
Complete union between poetry and music was not, however, the 
work of a moment. Tt occupied more than an age in its discovery 
and perfection. The honour of the former belong to Rinuccini, 
and Metastasio lays tull- claim to the latter. Rinuccini's first 
attempt consisted of little more than one of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
thrown into dialogue. Apollo is exhibited in the act of wounding 
the serpent Python, while the nymphs and shepherds are seen in 
flight. Scornful in his victory, he ventures to taunt the god of 
Love, who takes his usual revenge. Smitten with Daphne’s 
beauty, Apollo pursues her; she flies, and a shepherd soon after 








appears, who gives an account of her metamorphosis. Such is this 
little drama, consisting of four chorusses, divided into as many 
short acts, hardly amounting, altogether, to 450 verses. The 
chorusses are giyen in very easy couplets, which seem to be 
exquisitely adapted for music. The remaining portion of the 
opera was probably altogether recitative, as we find no detached 
airs, duetts, or pieces by several voices. 

The Eurydice of Rinuccini followed his Daphne, and was pro- 
duced, likewise, by an union of talent with the same musicians, It 
was represented, for the first time, in 1600, on occasion of the 
nuptials of Marie de Medici and Henry IV. He shortly after 
composed Ariana, the reception of which was no less brilliant. 
The success of the Opera was thus complete; and every court 
eagerly followed the example held out by Florence. ‘These first 
attempts were then brought to perfection. More lively action 
was given to the dramatic parts, and greater variety to the music, 
in which the airs were agreeably blended with the recitative. 
Duets and other harmonized pieces were also added; and after the 
lapse of a century, Apostolo Zeno rose to carry it to as high a 
degree of perfection as it could possibly attain, before the spirit of 
a Metastasio breathed a soul of fire into the ingenious and happy 
form created by others, 

Apostolo Zeno, of a Venetian family, originally from Candia, 
was hen in the year 1669. Passionately devoted to the study of 
history, he was the first to introduce historical pieces into the 
scenes of the opera, instead of confining himself within the pre- 
scribed limits of mythology. The reputation of French tragedy’ 
had already begun to extend itself through Europe; and he often 
availed himself of some of its best pieces, as his models. Of sixty 
operas which he brought before the public. the most complete and 
successful were undoubtedly those in which he had imitated our 
best classics. Thus, the whole of the plot, the incidents, and the 
character of his Iphigenea are horrowed from Racine, in sucha way 
as he thought best adapted to the opera. The language of the 
passions is throughout imbued with that solemn harmony with 
which music so well accords, without, however, arriving at the 
vigour and brevity belonging to tragedy. The historical pieces 
which he produced, though by no means of a more effeminate 
or romantic character than those of Metastasio, are certainly a 
more extravagant burlesque of history. We feel that Metastasio 
could not have represented human nature otherwise than he does; 
whilst Zeno, who as constantly dwells upon the passion of love, is 
deficient in all that harmony, delicacy, and ardour, which, in the 
former, transport us out of ourselves. Zeno, likewise, composed 
several comic operas, which appeared about the year 1697, coeval 
with those of a more serious kind. ‘They were modelled upon the 
extemporaneous comedies already well known. In them the 
Harlequins, Columbines, and other marks of the Italian theatre, 
appear as the principal personages of the piece. But Zeno did 
not exhibit much talent in the comic opera, and this very amusing 
sort of national spectacle, to which Italy is indebted for much of 
her excellent music, has never, hitherto, been illustrated by any 
superior genius. 

Apostolo Zeno was invited to Vienna by the Emperor Charles 
VI., where he was invested with the two very opposite employ- 
ments of imperial historiographer, and of poet laureat to the court 
opera. Helived toa very advanced age, dying in the middle of 
the last century, in 1750, at the age of eighty-one years, and 
having the mortification of beholding his reputation eclipsed in his 
old age by Metastasio. 





Bramatic. 


Drury Laxe Turatre.— Old Drury” that has for some time 
past displayed a “beggarly account of empty boxes” under 
different mismanagements, opened its doors for the new season on 
boxing night, under the lesseeship of Mr. Sntith, of Marylebone 
memory. ‘The Theatre has been redecorated, and presents ar 
agreeable appearance. The Christmas bill of fare was a very fair 
bill—consisting of a domestic drama in three acts, entitled Unele 
Tom's Cabin, written by the author of the Siege of Rochelle, 
Maritana, &c.,in which the horrors of slavery are forcibly portrayed. 
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The overture and music, by Mr. Harrowby, are very agreeable, 
and the principal characters are well sustained hy Mr. Henry 
Wallack, as Uncle Tom —Mr. Henry Betty, as George Harris, a 
slave—Mr. George Wild, as Slingsby, cum multis alvis, and Miss 
Cliftov, Miss E. Feist, Mrs. Fosbroke, Miss Newcombe, and Miss 
Griffiths, in the respective réles of Eliza, (the Slave’s wife)—Eva, 
Miss Shelby, Topsy, and Chloe (wife to Uncle Tom). Many other 
characters too numerous to mention fill in the picture of American 
slave life, with credit and ability, and the acting of Messrs. Wallack 
and Betty, as also that of Mrs. Lewis, as Cassy, elicited loud and 
frequent plaudits. The scenery is excellent, and the ensemble is a 
clever and interesting adaptation from the powerfully written book 
of Mrs. Stowe. With respect to the Pantomime of Harlequin 
Hudibras ; Old Dame Durden, and the Droll Days of the Merry 
Monarch, it may be remarked that as a dish up of the usual 
Christmas fare of toujours perdriz, it was not thoroughly relished. 
Charles the Second is only used by the concoctor as a vehicle for 
sundry jokes at passing events, some of which were flat—some 
stale—and the rest unprofitable,—or perhaps projitable to the 
author, since the allusions to certain Metropolitan establishments 
seemed to savour of adash of Californian “ palming.” Never- 
theless the Gods were pleased, and the most was done for 
“Harlequin Hudibras” by Harlequin, Columbine, Clown, Panta- 
loon, and Sprite, each ably represented by Signor Venoni, Mdlle. 
Louise Blaache, (who executed some pretty dances gracefully), 
the “inim:table” Tom Matthews, Mr. J. Halford, and Signor 
Devani. 11.e brothers Siegrist also contributed some wonderful 
evolutions vith good effect. The scenery—(especially the con- 
cluding scer.c) is beautiful, and altogether Mr. Smith has apparently 
opened Ol:. i rury under good auspices. May his commendable 
exertions | > crowned with success. The house was crowded to 
excess, ancl, as is usual at this exhilarating season, “ boxing” 
night did not go off without a few skirmishes during the evening. 

Haymarxet.—Mr. Webster opened his Christmas campaign 
with the successful piece of Masks and Faces, which was followed 
by a new extravaganza entitled Leo the Terrible, a terrible name, 
but not so terrible in its nature as might be imagined. The scene 
is laid in the Brute kingdom, of which Leo (a lion), from time 
immemorial has been acknowledged the king. ‘The authors of the 
extravaganza (Messrs. Stirling Coyne and Talford), have exerted 
their intellectual capacities in a becoming manner for the gratifica- 
tion of the lovers of burlesque, who testified their approval on 
Boxing-night, in a very gratifying manner, by frequent applause and 
shouts of laughter, particularly at Keeley’s inimitable way of dancing 
the “ Sailor’s Hornpipe,” which he did in the true “British tar” style. 
His manner and costume were both unique. The piece is mounted 
in a very liberal manner, and Mr. Webster deserves every encourage- 
ment for his ceaseless endeavours to gratify the public. 

LyceuM.—The indefatigable dramatist Planche, and the clever 
artist Beverley, have joined partnership this Christmas, and have 
produced between them an excellent burlesque illustrated by 
gorgeous tableaux, entitled The Good Woman in the Wood. The 
piece was, as usual at this elegant theatre, placed npon the stage in 
first-rate style. The scenery, by Mr. Beverley, brought down 
frequent marks of approval from the audience, and he was obliged 
to appear before the curtain at the close of the piece to receive 
the applause due to him as an artist. Madame Vestris exerted 
herself greatly, and was eminently snccessful in her delineation of 
the widow of the late Sir Gallant Goldenhead, disguised as the 
Good Woman in the Wood, and Mr. Frank Matthews in King 
Bruin, the Usurper, was inimitable. Miss St. George, as Prince 
Almond, looked prettier than ever, and sung her songs very effi- 
ciently, and the other principal parts were well sustained by Miss 

obertson and Miss Wyndham. The piece terminated with one of 
the most magnificent tableanz we ever remember to have seen on 
any stage, and brought down the curtain with immense eclat. 

St. James’s..-Mr, Simpson’s “bill of fare” seemed to have 
attracted all the juveniles in London. The “ Marionettes” were 
never in greater vogue than on Monday night. ‘I'he youngsters, in 
boxes, pit, and gallery, seemed highly to enjoy their “ semblances,” 
if we may judge from the roars of laughter, and exclamations of 
pleasure that we heard on all sides. The extravaganza of Don 
Géwanni was the first piece, and the scene with the “ Spectre on 


horseback ” gave evident delight, though mingled with a little fear, 
to Mr. Simpson’s young visitors. The Ebony Marionettes, as 
Ethiopian Serenaders, came in for a due share of applause for their 
imitation of the “real originals,” and Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves finished the evening entirely to the content of an over- 
flowing audience. 

Otymric.—Mr. Farren keeps pace with the times, and after 
Abelard and Heloise, produced on ae night a new pantomime 
called Romeo and Jultet, or Harlequin and Queen Mab, which was 
eminently successful. ‘The plot turns upon the villanous designs 
of Prussic Acid, British Brandy, Verdegris, Copperas, Strychnine, 
and Laudanum, who have fallen out with Queen Mab, and desire 
to spoil her Christmas festivities hy slaying the hero of her panto- 
mime. Some clever hits at the passing topics of the day were well 
received by the audience’ Mr. Edwards, the Clown, put his dogs 
through their wonderful tricks, and exhibited some new feats, 
which were perfectly successful. Mr. George Thomson, who made 
his first appearance asa Sprite upon this occasion, was entirely 
successful. ‘The scenery was excellent, Queen Mab’s House of 
Call and the Revolving Palace of Chrystal with which the panto- 
mime concludes, may be cited as being two of the best ever seen 
on the stage. Mr, Render deserves great praise for the way in 
which the ymise en scene is arranged. 

Srrany.—Mr. Allcroft, well known and highly respected in the 
musical world, opened this favourite little theatre on Monday 
night, with the opera of La Sonnambula, in which Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs made her appearance as Amina, and was received with all 
the applause due to a public favourite. Herr Anschuez is the 
conductor; notwithstanding it being Boxing Night, the audi- 
ence were very attentive, and several encores were demanded. 
A new pantomiine followed, entitled Harlequin Gulliver ; or the 
Clown in Lilliput, which was performed eutirely by children, 
and will no doubt prove highly attractive during the holidays, 
to their brother and sister juveniles. 

Surrey.—Supremacy in the production of pantomime, if not 
awarded by the public to this theatre, has been, for some time, 
claimed (and not altogether without justice) by the management. 
In splendour of scenery and completeness of appointment it has 
certainly become difficult to rival the pantomime produced here 
under the present management, and in these costly and tasteful 
displays the present Christmas offering is quite equal to its pre- 
decessors. We have no room for the story of the introduction. 
The materials are slender, but aided by the scenic resources of the 
theatre, and the graceful vivacity of Miss Lebatt, the introduction 
goes glibly on to the end. There is some excellent figure-dancing, 
and a pas seul by Miss Cushnie (not the Columbine) elicited very 
general applause. The scenery is beautiful beyond precedent or 
description. Among the most striking scenes is the dell, disclosing 
the faries by the opening of the leaves and flowers. The Enchanted 
Lake is equally charming in its stillness and repose, and the scene 
of the transformation is of the usual dazzling and elaborate splen- 
dour, Among the popularities of the harliquinade was the corps 
of young riflemen (women) who dance through their exercise. The 
ceremony of flogging a young m.ilitia-man for playing practical jokes 
upon his officer told well. ‘The Clown tweaking off and swallowing 
his neighbour’s nose, and supplying the Pantaloon (dressed as an 
old lady) with a bustle, by cramming his hat and other things 
up her petticoats are among the jokes that are sure to elicit 
roars of laughter. But the best comment on the pantomime is 
derived from the fact that the house was crowded from floor to roof, 
and will probably be in the same state for the next six weeks. 

Mr. W.S. Woop1n.—Thisa gentleman continues his attractive 
performances at the Marionette Theatre (late Adclaide Gallery). 
Mr. Woodin’s portfolio is as full of fun as ever, and has acquired a 
permanent hold on the laughter-loving public. We strongly re- 
commend all holiday makers to pay Mr. Woodin a visit. Wecan 
assure them they will not regret following our advice; the pleasant 
evening they will pass with him will always be a source of amuse- 
ment when recalled to their memory at the fireside. 

Gatxery or ItLustration.—This favourite place of amusement 
has received its full share of patronage during the week. The 
three new pictures added to the Wellington achievements, viz, 
The Lying in State, the Funeral Cortege, and the Ceremony in 
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St. Paul’s, form a fitting finale to the interesting diorama of the 
Great Hero’s career. From the number of persons desirous of 
witnessing these pictures, the managers during the week have given 
three representations a day, viz,, at twelve o'clock, three o'clock, 
and at eight o’clock in the evening, and we believe it is their in- 
tention to continue to do so during the holidays, Every one should 
pay a visit to the Gallery of Illustration without fail ; it is deserving 
of every patronage from the public. 





Provincial. 

Music AT MANOHESTER.—-From our own Correspondent.— 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s third Classical Chamber Concert tvok place 
at the Town Ifall; on Thursday evening, the Programme was as 
follows :— 


PERT .: 
Trio—Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello...(Im C Minor, Op. 1, 
No... 3). ccoosdser Va eltibvsvesbers ocinde edpaarwtathiedivcecuss Beethoven. 
Vocal Quartet ........eeseeee “Tie Kapelle”...... Kreutzer. 
Sonato—Pianoforte and Violoncello...(In D, Op. 58)Mendelssohn. 
Fane ii. 
Trio—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello...(Ia D Minor, Op. 49) 
Mendelssohn. 
i “ Kin Fichtenbaum”’.............. Hallé. 
Vocal Quartets | (Der Wald ".....cccessesee sessec Mendelsshon. 


Sonata—Pianoforte and Violin...(In G, Op. 30, No 3,) Beethoven. 


This was perhaps the best and most complete Chamber Concert 
Mr. Hallé has given in Manchester.—The three, Charles Halle, 
Molique, and Piatti, must be recognised among the first players in 
England, on the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. A chorus of 
some twenty picked voices from the Leidertafel in the vocal 
department, combined to make the programme here given, a 
most admirable performance. If a fault could be found, it would 
not be with the quality, but rather with excess of excellence. 
Too much of a high—the highest order of its class of music, to 
be grasped by the mind as it deserves on one evening—three hours 
at a stretch—is rather too much; but Mr. Hallé had method in 
his arrangement, too ; having engaged such distinguished players, 
he wished to give his subscribers a trio of Beethoven, and a duo 
sonata of Mendelssohn (pianoforte and violoncello,) in the first 
part, and in the second, a trio of Mendelssohn, and duo sonata 
(pianoforte and violin) of Beethoven; thus reversing the order 
and contrasting the work of the two greatest masters. This made 
the concert inevitably a long one; two entire sonatas are rather 
too much for one concert, as we found after sitting for two hours 
and-a-half, listening to music of so high a class, although performed 
80 exquisitely, it was quite an effort to bring the mind to scan a 
new work of Beethoven. But to show the general effect of the 
whole concert, in spite of its probable duration, there were no less 
than“three encores, thus prolonging the concert nearly another 
half hour! Beethoven's early trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3.) 
is a work we always listen to with delight ; but our delight on this 
occasion was greatly enhanced by the finish and delicacy of its 
performance ; Molique played delightfully all the evening; we 
scarcely for a moment missed Ernst, (as we did in the A minor 
sonata at Hallé’s first concert this season.) Molique fully satisfied 
us that he also can play Beethoven like a master. His tones in 
the highest stop, were pure as silver, yet blending, when required, 
so beautifully with.the glorious tones of Piatti’s violoncello. It is 
confessed by Macfarren himself (in the Analytical Programme) 
how impossible it is for verbal description to follow the different 
and numerous lovely themes and delicious passages in the four 
great works given on this occasion; so our remarks must 
necessarily be brief and general. As to their performance, even 
here we are at a loss; for where all must be eulogy, how can we 
vary them? The familiar opening phrase of the Allegro con brio, 
in Beethoven's trio, and the Andante cantabile con variazioni, 
showed how equal the executants were to their labour of love and 
to each other, in their alternate displays. The Minuette quasi, 
Allegro and trio, with the fine M ozartean flow of harmony of the 
first, and the brilliancy of the latter, were very beautiful ; and the 





Prestissimo Finale made a grand finish with its lovely subjects so 
admirably worked up. 

Kreutzer’s “ Die Kapelle,” was given by the selected members 
of the German Leidertafel here, with such fine choral effect as to 
call forth a most unanimous encore, when another vocal quartet 
was substituted. It was a pleasing sight to see some twenty young 
countrymen of Hallé’s (all amateurs, giving him their services for 
the love of the art), all grouped on the platform, with Hallé in the 
0 quietly conducting, marking the time with his hand without 

aton. 

Mendelssohn's sonata by Hallé and Piatti, was, as might be ex- 
pected, a most exquisite treat. We did not know which most to 
admire—the lightness, brilliancy, and power, combined, of Hallé’s 
fingering on the pianoforte, or the rich luscious tones, finished 
style, and grand fulness (like the pedal of an organ when 
required) of Piatti. The two together were as perfect as the most 
fastidious could desire. The melodies, especially those for the 
cello, in the Allegro assai vivace, the quaintness of the Scherzo, 
(called Allegretto scherzando), with its diminuendo close, pizzicato 
accompaniment, the beauty of the adagio, and the lively brilliancy 
of the Finale molto allegro, need not be dwelt on ; the effect of their 
performance was to excite numberless murmurs of “ beautiful,” 
“charming,” “ delightful,’ &c., &c , and a more noisy clapping of 
hands as each movement terminated. Mendelssohn’s grand trio 
(in D minor, Op. 49,) has often been the subject of eulogy by us 
in these pages. We consider it one of the most wonderful and 
most beautiful of Mendelssohn's chamber compositions; it is replete 
with melody in every movement, from the one commenced by the 
cello in the first Molto allegro agitato, the second in the same, 
for the same instrument, the exceedingly sweet Andante con moto 
tranquillo, one continuous stream of melody throughout, ending 
with the remarkable passage from violin to violoncello (in which 
it is difficult to tell where the one ends and the other begins), and 
the pianissimo close -- by all three instruments—which is so capti- 
vating, it is almost always encored;- it was loudly re-demanded on 
the present occasion, although near ten o'clock. The Scherzo 
leggiero e vivace —scarcely less interesting—was loudly applauded. 
The Finale allegro assat dppassionata is worthy of the rest of this 
melodious trio, and was like the rest splendidly given. The first 
of the two vocal quartets which succeeded, was Halle’s own pro- 
duction, and it obtained it encore for its own merits and fine 





performance, more than out of compliment to the respected com- 
poser. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Der Wald” was no less finely sung, the 
delicacy and refinement of these young Germans’ singing is really 
a treat to listen to, their “pianissimos” (or p’s, pp’s, and’ 

are so well observed that a double effect is given to their fff’s when 
they occur. Beethoven’s sonata in @ (Op. 30, No 3,) is a singular 
composition, and one that must be heard again, and not at the close 
of a long concert like this, to be appreciated; not so the per- 
formance, the most indifferent or unlearned amongst the audience 
must have been struck with the masterly style in which it was 
given by Molique and Halle, and late as it was at the close, (some 
ten minutes short of eleven) the applause was long, loud, and 
hearty. 

The Messiah was given by the proprietor of the “ Monday 
Evening Concerts,” at the Free Trade Hall, on the evening of 
Christmas-day, in a most efficient manner, and at a very moderate 
scale of prices for admission : first-class seats 2s. 6d., second 1s. 6d., 
third and gallery, 1s.; the result was a Hall crowded to the very 
ceiling. Being a holiday, many visitors from the surrounding 
district availed themselves of the opportunity to come 
and hear their favourite oratorio by their favourite com- 
poser. The excellent choir was strengthened by some twenty 
additional vyoices—a band led by Mr. C. A. Seymour, of some 
twenty or twenty-four performers selected from the elite of the 
Concert Hall orchestra, Mr. Harris, Organist ef the Cathedral, at 
the organ, with D. W. Banks to conduct, and the following prin- 
cipal singers made a very respectable ensemble: Miss Milner (a 
debutante, from Yorkshire, and pupil of the celebrated Mrs. Wood;) 
Soprano; Miss M. Williams, Contralto ; Tenor, Mr. Perring; Bass, 
Messrs. Delavanti and Weiss. Of the performance it is not 
necessary to speak in detail, Mr. Perring, though deficient in force, 
gave all the tenor parts very poe! his voice for its compass is 
sweet, his intonation certain, and he is always pretty safe to be 
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depended on; but in songs like “Every valley,” “Thou shalt 


break them,” and the “Comfort ye my people,” recitative, he was, 


wanting in power and dramatic effect. Mr. Delavanti is not heard 
to advantage in sacred music; his forte is buffo and burlesque, 
still as he is the stated bass singer at the Monday night concerts, 
he had assigned to him one song, ‘“ Why do the nations,” which 
he had better have left like the rest to Mr. Weiss. Mr. Weiss 
was very good in all we heard him do; he is much improved both 
in voice and style; he was excellent in the recitative, “ For behold 
darkness,” and its air “‘ The people that walked in darkness,” was 
perhaps the best thing he did, but his fine voice, free delivery, and 
bold style, told well throughout. Miss M. Williams got detained 
by the train being two hours behind time, so that the oratorio had 
to begin without her, and an apology had to be made for “O thou 
that tellest,” not being given in its proper place. After Mr. 
Weiss’s song alluded to, however, Miss Williams made her appear- 
ance, about a quarter before eight, and immediately gave her great 
contralto song, to the great delight of everybody present; there 
was one poor fellow from the country, got so excited, that as she 
was closing her last low holding note, he burst out in an irrepressible 
“hurrah,” evidently beyond his controul, whick excited no little 
merriment. Miss M. Williams gave all her music admirably. 
Miss Milner made a most successful debut. In the recitatives 
beginning ‘There were Shepherds,” and ending in the air “ Rejoice 
greatly,” her voice is clear and resonant of good quality, and her 
delivery animated and expressive. Her shake showed symptoms 
of want of finish, but she has evidently the ring of the right 
metal, and with care and study she may rise to a high rank amongst 
our provincial sopranos, in which there is great dearth of talent 
at present. Miss Milner was much applauded and received a 
genuine encore in “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” as did Mr. 
Weiss also, in the “'l'rumpet shall sound;” Mr. Ellwood’s obligato 
on the trumpet, contributing no little to the effect. The band in 
Handel's well-known accompaniments, embellished by Mozart, 
were indeed most delightful all through. ‘The Pastoral sym- 
phony” was finely rendered, the small orchestra being composed 
entirely of good players, great pains and care were taken to give 
the utmost effect to their share of the performance. It would be 
unfair not to notice also the good service done by Mr. Harris on 
the organ, Mr. Seymour as leader, and Mr. Banks in conducting 
the whole. The chorus are always athome in the Messiah, Our 
Lancashire singers are proverbial for their fondness and of con- 
sequent success in Handel’s choruses. On the whole, Mr. Peacock 
may be satisfied he has furnished a great treat to many thousands 
on our great Christian holiday evening, that otherwise might have 
been worse spent than in listening to the sublime strains of Handel, 
and the result must have been at the same time satisfactory to him 
in a pecuniary sense. 

FREE TRADE HALu.— We understand that the performance of 
the Messiah on Christmas-day, attracted betwixt four and five 
thousand people, the largest audience that the walls of the 
Free Trade Hall have ever held at any previous concert. There 
was a good attendance again on the Monday night following, when 
Miss Milner, the new soprano, made her first appearance here in 
secular music, as she had done in the Messiah in sacred, on the 
Saturday. We are heartily glad that we can speak in very high 
terms of her, her voiee, her method, the clear expression and pro- 
nunciation of her words, (in which Mrs. Wood’s tuition is clearly 
traceable) her self possession, her personal appearance even, are 
all greatly in her favour, and she promises to be one of the best 
provincial soprano’s that has appeared for some time. She was 
pretty well tested on Monday night in a variety of styles, the first 
the most trying one, namely :—The scena from “ Der Freyschutz,” 
“ Before my eyes beheld him,” in whichshe succeeded triumphantly. 
We could not have supposed a singer so young (she is but 
seventeen) could have imparted the intense and varied emotion 
that is required to give due dramatic effect to Weber’s song. She 
showed equal tact and confidence in singing in concert with others, 
acquiting herself well in the duet from Balfe’s “ Bohemian girl,” 
“ This wound upon thy arm,” with Mr. Perring. In “The magic 
wove searf,” with Messrs. Perring and Delavanti; and in the sestet 
from “ Lucia,” her voice exhibiting a nice blending quality, and 
when required, its fine ringing tones were heard soaring above 


sestet and chorus. Miss Milner will do, there is no mistake about 
that! The other songs she gave were, one of Bellini’s to English 
words, “On the cold shores of the stranger,” and Jock o’Hazel- 
dean ; the last was encored. Miss Milner repeated the last stanza 
only, but being interrupted by the unseemly noise and bustle of 
some rude persons leaving the hall just as she was commencing the 
first line of it, she very spiritedly stopped at once until silence was 
resumed. This practical and pointed rebuke directed against @ very 
crying evil, quite brought down a round of applause from the re- 
mainder of the audience. We safely predict Miss Milner will 
become a favourite, and trust she will not become spoilt, but per- 
severe in the right course she has commenced in. 

The rest of the concert was quite up to the usual mark of the 
Monday night concerts of late; some excellent chorus singing, 
amongst which stood out, “Sleep gentle sl again (repeated on 
this occasion, by desire,) and Sir R. Bishop’s “Stand! who's 
there ?” which opened the second part very beautifully, the har- 
monies at the slow movement : 

“Softly through the deep wood steal, 
Seek the thicket dark and deep ; 
Let no noise our path reveal, 
But silent o’er the greensward creep.” 
are the finest Sir Henry ever wrote, and were finely produced by 
Mr. Banks's admirably drilled choir on this occasion. Mr. Perring 
and Mr. Delavanti got encored as usual in the English version of 
“Une segreto,” and Delavanti in both his songs “‘ Down among the 
dead men” and “ The Bay of Biscay,” when he substituted others, 
which seemed to please as well. Next Saturday and Monday the 
Hall will be occupied by Jullien and his audiences of thousands, 
in which we hope to make a unit and report the mighty success 
thereof. 

Nuneaton.—F'rom a Correspondent.—On Friday evening the 
17th instant, Mr. Fletcher, the organist, gave a vocal and instru- 
mental concert at the Newdegate Arms Inn, , under the patronage 
of C. N. Newdegate Esq.,.M.P. The vocalists engaged were 
Mrs. Bull, of Birmingham, and Mr. Paget, of Atherstone; solo 
violinist, Mr. Stringer, of Coventry, solo flautist, Mr. Roden, of 
Birmingham. The concert commenced with Sale’s beautiful duet, 
‘The Butterfly,” very well sung by Mrs. Bull and Mr. Paget. 
The latter then gave Hobb’s fine song, “ England,” with true 
patriotic feeling. Mrs. Bull accompanied herself in a ve 
pleasing ballad, after which Mr. Stringer desplayed considerable 
execution in a violin solo. Mrs. Bull and Mr. Paget then gave an 
excellent rendering of “Graceful consort,” from the Creation. An 
apology was made for the non-appearance of Mr. Roden, whose 
absence was occasioned by illness, and in place of whose solo Mrs. 
Bull kindly gave Rodwell’s “Oh charming May,” which was 
warmly received. Mr. Paget next gave “The warrior sleeps,” by 
Linley, as a tribute to the memory of Wellington, in fine, impressive 
style, and well merited the applause he received. In the second 
part Mrs. Bull and Mr. Paget were rapturously encored in Fiora- 
vanti's “Singing lesson,” though we could not help wishing Mrs. 
Bull had a little more animation in such music. She was, how. 
ever, quite at home in Mercadante’s “Soave immagine,” which 
suits her style. The prestissimo movement of Mr. Stringer’s second 
solo worked the audience up to a pitch of enthusiasm, which burst 
forth into rounds of applause. Mr. Paget next gave Mozart's 
“ Non piu andrai” in capital style, his fine Italian-like voice telling 
to great advantage. In lieu of the flute solo, Mrs. Bull and Mr. 
Paget kindly sang an Italian duet, from Le Nozze di Figaro. After 
Mrs. Bull’s “ Ballad-singer,” by Linley, and Mr. Paget’s recitative 
and air, “Arm, arm, ye brave!” both of which were excellently 
sung; the national anthems broughi to a close one of the most 
agreeable musical evenings we have had for along time. The 
room was crowded with a most respectable audience. 

ExeTeR.—F’rom our own Correspondent.—This city has seldom 
witnessed a more brilliant performance of 7'he Messiah than was 
given by the Oratorio Society, at the Royal Subscription Rooms, 
on Tuesday the 2ist ultimo. The excellent execution of the work 
was the more honourable as the whole of the performers—solo, 
instrumental, and choral, were, with the single exception of Miss 
Messent—provincial. ‘There was a large assemblage of the wealth 
and fashion of the neighbourhood, and a strong attendance of the 
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clergy. This gorgeous and elaborate work was listened to, if not 
with a full appreciation of its endless and varied beauties, at least 
with a reverential attention, which we suspect it would vainly 
claim in any provincial city out of p dhs § The overture was 
played with force and precision, and the opening recitative was 
delivered by Mr. Carpenter. His voice is more sweet than 
owerful, and his style being declamatory rather than impassioned, 
is recitatives were the best part of his performance, but the whole 
of the music that fell to his share was delivered with taste and 
feeling. Mr. Richards took the two contralto songs, “Oh! thou 
that tellest,” and “ He was despised.” Although these melodies 
are always best when delivered by the natural voices of women, 
Mr. Richards managed his falsetto with skill and efiect. Mr. 
Branscombe sang the bass solos. His best effort was the brilliant 
martial song, “Why do the nations.” ‘To Miss Ekers,a young 
and promising debutante, was assigned the first portion of the song 
“He shall feed his flock.” This melody, perhaps the most 
beautiful of the kind that Handel ever wrote, is a favourite with 
youthful debutantes of moderate pretensions. Miss Ekers has a 
retty mezzo-soprano voice, and delivered the song with a tasteful 
impression of the soothing and melancholy monotony with which 
Handel has invested it. But she must not attempt to sing beyond 
the natural compass of her voice. In “ How beautiful are the 
feet,” her effort to reach the high notes was painfully apparent. 
The soprano part —the post of honour—was confided to Miss 
Messent. The progress which this lady continues to make in 
public esteem is placing her high among the foremost of our fair 
votaries of the Muse of Sacred Song. Her singing, on the 
present occasion, was that of one whose task was a labour of love 
as well as duty. The triumphal song “ Rejoice greatly,” was given 
with considerable spirit, but the fair vocalist was most successful 
in the more simple and impassioned melodies, ‘“ Thou didst not 
leave,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” which last, in 
spite of its length, and the decorous silence enjoined in the room, 
very nearly obtained an encore. Miss Messent has since, with 
equal success, twice repeated her performance in the provinces. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH.—(From a Correspondent.) —This fashion- 
able little inland watering-place was enlivened on Monflay 
evening by a novelty, in the shape of a concert, given by the 
members of his Grace the Duke of Rutland’s private band, under 
the direction of the veteran Mr, Nicholson, sen., who has been con- 
nected with his grace’s band upwards of forty years, and is the 
father of the brothers Alfred and Henry Nicholson, the former so 
well known as the eminent oboeist of the Philharmonic Society 
and the Royal Italian Opera ; and the latter equally well known as 
one of our best English flautists, The programme was an excel- 
lent one, though a little variety by the introduction of vocal 
music would have been acceptable. The first part was most 
laudably devoted to the works of Mendelssohn, Haydn, and 
Mozart. A piece of Beethoven’s also would have greatly enriched 
the programme. This part opened with the overture to Figaro, 
and was followed by a selection from Zauberflote, one of Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘ Leider ~ worte,” the famous “ Wedding March” 
from A Midsummer Night's Dream, and Haydn’s air, ““ With ver- 
dure clad,” all of which were well played, attentively listened to, 
and evidently ap reciated.. The second part opened with Rossini’s 
overture to Guillaume Tell, which excited enthusiasm. This was 
followed by the “ Bird of Paradise Waltz,” the picolo obligato to 
which was brilliantly given by Mr. Henry Nicholson. To this 
succeeded a cornet-a-piston solo, by Harper, performed by Mr. J. 
A. Smith ina way that elicited well-deserved applause. The 
next in the programme was a very exhilarating polka, descriptive of 
a “Fox chase,” entitled the Belvoir Hunt, from the pen of Mr. H. 
Nicholson ; then came the cavatina from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
“ Perche non ho,” arranged as a flute solo, which, to judge from 
the encore, was considered the “ gem” of the second part. The 
concert terminated with Labitzky’s Quadrille of All Nations, the 
well-known tunes of which dismissed the audience in the best pos- 
possible humour. 

LiveRPoot.—The Philharmonic Society's eighth concert came 
off on Tuesday week. It commenced with Spohr’s symphony 
“The Power of Sound.” It was generally well played but the 
unlearned will require another repetition before they can appre- 





ciate it. Mrs. Alexander Newton sang “Qui la voce,” from the 
Puritani, and obtained an encore, to which she responded with 
“Non mi dir,” from Don Giovanni. A four-part song followed— 
“Tt is the pleasant summer time,” by Hargreaves. Mrs. A. New- 
ton and Miss Eyles sang Mendelssohn’s two-part song, “I would 
that my love could silently flow,” and rf acquitted themselves 
well. Mr. Lockey sang Lachner’s “ When midnight’s darkest 
veil,” with obligato accompaniment on the violoncello by Lidel, 
and repeated it at the desire of the audience. Then followed a 
concertino on the trombone, by Herr Nabich, with full orchestra 
accompaniments, the composition of David, sucha solo as an 
elephant might have sung. It was wonderful, but not perfect 
This, however, was fully redeemed by his solo in the second 
part, accompanied by Mr. C. J. Toms, on the pianoforte, a selec- 
tion of airs from Lucia. Pucitta’s trio, “ Dulce tranquillita,” was 
sang admirably by Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Eyles, and Mr. Lockey. 
The second part opened with Mendelssohn’s overture, La Grotte 
de Fingal. Miss Eyles, in Bishop’s “Should he upbraid,” sang 
with admirable intonation, and was encored, when she responded 
with Mendelssohn’s “ First violet,” Mrs. A. Newton playing the 
accompaniments on the pianoforte. A rather long but pretty 
quartet concertina, for four violins, by Maurer, with pe wed 
accompaniments, was well played by Messrs. E. W. Thomas, 
Seymour, H. G. Lewis, and Radford. Mrs. A. Newton and Mr. 
Lockey sang Braham’s duet, “ When thy bosom!" A four-part 
song, by Mendelssohn, “Oh hills, O vales of pleasure,” sung by 
the chorus, and Auber’s overture to La Fiancee, completed the 
concert. 

Dusiix.—(From a Correspondent.)—-The private concert given 
by the Misses Leishman’s at their residence at Blackrock, for the 
purpose of giving the parents and friends of their pupils an 
opporteaity of judging of their progress since last year, took 
place last week before a fashionable and numerous.audience. The 

oung ladies, who are joint pupils of Miss Leishman and Mr. 
WV. S. Conran the talented pianist of Dublin, went through their 
ordeal with flying colors. e works chosen for the exhibition 
were selections from the pianoforte compositions of Chopin, 
Kullak, Listz, and Schulhoff, for first class difficulty, and 
Duvernoy, Voss, Henri Cramer, Czapek, Beyer, Chwatal, Ascher, 
Lindenthal, Talexy, Messemeecher, and Quidant, for the lighter 
class of works. A very pretty polka by Miss Conran called 
“ Elena” was much admired. Mrs. J. Elliott sang very nicely a 
ballad entitled “ Mary,” between the first and second part of the 
concert, and the finale was confided to the care of Mr. W. S. 
Conran, who played in brilliant style a nocturne by Wallace. The 
concert gave entire satisfaction to all present, and reflects great 
credit on the Misses Leishman. 

BirmincHamM Monpay Eventnc Concerts.—Last week the 
Hall presented the usual aspect at this time of the year—a 
discriminating rather than an overflowing audience. After the 
Kyrie from Haydn’s Imperial Mass, the Choir sang the madrigal of 
Barnett, ‘ Merrily wake music’s measure,” with their accustomed 
spirit ; this was followed by Horn’s popular duet, “I know a bank,” 
which was so ably rendered by Mrs. Bull and Miss Martin that a 
warm encore was the result. The trio of Romer, “Come where 
clust’ring roses,” one of the best specimens of part-writing, has yet 
to be understood before it will take its proper position in public 
esteem. Clarke's glee, “ Turn, holy father,” was sung by the Choir 
with so much expression that it was re-demanded, as was also the 
composition of Sir Henry Bishop, written as a tribute to the 
memory of our deceased warrior, “ Mourn for the mighty dead.” 
Bishop’s arrangement of an air well known as the Spanish Chant, 
tothe words, “ Hark! from yonder holy pile,” has already become 
a favourite at these Concerts, as has also Glover’s sparkling duet, 
“ Voices of the night.” Miss Stevens executed Thalberg’s Grand 
Fantasia on Russian Airs with her accustomed precision and 
energy, and was encored; and the Choir concluded the evening’s 
entertainment with Cooke’s clever arrangement of the Bohemian 
air, “ Far over hill and plain.” ‘The Organ Solos, “ Most beautiful 
appear,” Khumsdett’s Variations on the “ Priest’s March,” and 
Mozart’s Zauberflote Overture, were each warmly applauded.— 
Aris’ Birmingham Gazette. 
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AMliscellaneous. 


Miss RansForp’s fourth Soirée Musicale took place at her 
residence on Tuesday last, and was, as on previous occasions, most 
fully and fashionably attended. Miss Ransford was assisted by 
her father and brother, Miss Cicely Nott, Mr. Alfred Pierre, Mr. 
Frederick Chatterton, and Mr. Richard Blagrove. Miss Ransford 
was deservedly encored in Sir H. R. Bishop’s song of “ Bid me 
4 discourse,” and the popular Scotch ballad, “O whistle and I'll 
a! come to you, my lad.” Jullien’s protégé, Miss Cicely Nott, was 
ry called upon to repeat Charles Haas, “ Tyrolienne,” which she gave 
with taste and judgment. Mr. Alfred Pierre was highly success- 
ful in ballads by Donizetti and Balfe, and Mr. Ransford in Hut- 
ton’s ‘Old Simon the Cellarer.”” Mr. Frederick Chatterton played 
his favourite Reminiscences of Bellini, and Mr. Richard Blagrove a 
pomnlas solo of De Beriot’s on the concertina. Mr. W. E. Rans- 

ord conducted this delightful soirée, which gave general satisfac- 
tion. 

Miss Janetre Aytwarp and Mr. Baumer were the success- 
fal candidates for the scholarships at the Royal Academy of Music 


WALTER MAYNARD’s INsTRUCTIONS IN THE ART oF SING- 
ING.—LONDoN: CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co. At the present time 
when vocalism is becoming a necessary accomplishment amongst 
all classes, the publication of this well-written, sensible, and 
clever work on the “art of singing,” is most welcome and appro- 

riate, The author, who writes under an assumed name, is well 

nown as a talented song writer, and the present work proves 
him to be a clever musician and a most refined and able expositor 
of the minutie of the delightful art, of which he here treats. 
There are many works purporting to teach the “art of singing,” 
but none equal Mr. Maynard’s for simplicity, completeness, and 
brevity. He gives an ample and succinct description, and the 
rudiments of music, which are explained with clearness and 
without pedantry ; briefly, but without the omission of anything 
necessary to be learnt. Mr. Maynard’s remarks on the formation 
of the voice, classification of voices, and the management of the 
voice, are written in a truly sensible style. He strongly depre- 
cates over practice, and dwells forcibly on the necessity of 
mental study on the part of the learner, without whieh the mere 
attempt to overcome difficulties will be wearisome and almost 
useless. Twenty seven exercises, written with evident care and 
; judgment, next follow, containing everything necessary to 
: teach the graces and ornaments of vocalism, and to over- 
come the difficulties which every student can meet with. 
The accompaniments are easy, so that the teacher may 
not be disturbed or troubled in his avocations by taxing his own 
powersas a performer. The exercises are followed by plain and 
well-expressed rules for taking breath, on the practice of solfeggi, 
and upon singing with words. These rules are well worthy of 
the attention of even the most talented vocalists, few of whom 
are free from some of the faults which Mr. Maynard mentions. 
Tn conclusion, Mr. Maynard has added six solfeggi, selected from 
the works of Rubini, Crescentini, Aprile, Mandanici, and Pelle- 
grini, well calculated to improve the eareful learner, and impart 
that charm of expression, without which singing is’ ever dull and 
vapid. In conclusion we cordially and conscientiously recommend 
Mr. Maynard’s work to all teachers of singing, and to every one 
anxious to learn that delightful accomplishment as perfectly as 
possible.—Liverpool Mail. 

Mr. B. R. Isaac, the talented pianist of Liverrpool, has been 
in town for the vacation. 

Mr. W. E. Jarrett of Cheltenham, the clever composer and 
pianist, has also been in town during the week. 

Mr. J. Hives, the well known professor of Shrewsbury, has 
been in London during the past week. 

M. ALEXANDRE Bittet aT MANCHESTER.—An occasional 
correspondent from this great emporium of commerce, informs us 
that M. Alexandre Billet intends giving, in the course of the 
present winter season, a series of performances of Classical Piano- 
forte Music on the plan of his popular soirées at St. 
Martin’s Hall. Our correspondent adds that M. Billet purports 































































introducing several sonatas, &c., of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
not yet heard by the Manchester public. 


Mr. F. Bowen Jewson.—This accomplished pianist lately led 
to the Hymeneal altar, Miss Anderson Kirkham, (niece to Mrs. 
Anderson, pianiste to her Majesty the Queen), whose musical 
talent has frequently been mentioned in our pages, 


Mr. Sims Rerves.—Edward Hassall, a clerk in a solicitor’s 
office in Waterloo Street, was on Friday last brought before D. 
Malins and S. Thornton, Esqrs., at the Public Office, charged with 
endeavouring to extort money from Mr. Sims Reeves. During Mr. 
Reeves’s recent engagement at the Theatre, he received two 
anonymous letters demanding £10, and threatening that unless this 
sum was paid “unpleasant results” would‘ follow. Mr. Reeves 
promptly communicated with the police, and the Ictters were 
traced to Hassall, who admitted the authorship, and was taken 
into custody. On the application of Mr. Superintendent Stephens, 
the prisoner was, in the absence of Mr. Reeves, remanded. 


Mr. J. E. Carpenter.—This gentleman, the author of some 
popular ballads, produced his new musical and pictorial entertain- 
ment ‘Scenes and Songs from Unele T'om’s Cabin,” at the little 
Cabinet Theatre, King’s Cross, on boxing night, and was well 
patronised by the holiday makers. His leeture is essentially a 
drawing-room entertainment—neat and elegant ; it is composed in 
a series of well-executed cabinet scenes of the most striking inci- 
dents of Mrs, Stowe’s popular work, each scene being accompanied 
by a song, or ballad, founded upon some pathetic passage in the 
novel. In these Mr. C. received most efficient aid by the vocal- 
ization of the well-known. Misses Jolly, who rendered the musie 
allotted to them very sweetly, several times during the evening 
receiving the honor of an encore. 


Mr. G. A. Coopgr introduced his new entertainment, the 
Excursion Train, for the first time to a London audience, on 
Wednesday evening, the 29th inst., at the Athenaeum, Islington. 
The audience received his humourous songs, sketches, and delinea- 
tions with much good feeling, and bestowed their unqualified 
approbation in frequent and enthusiastic applause. Mrs. G. A. 
Cooper, the talented wife of the lecturer, rendered some charming 
ballads very effectively, especially one of her own compositions, 
entitled “ Wander with me,” also a ballad, entitled “* My brother 
at sea,” and a comic effusion by J. W. ‘Thirlwall, called “ Single 
blessedness,” We predict for this entertainment a long run. 


Sionor Parti has returned to London after an absence of 
some weeks on the continent, where it was rumoured he was a 
detenu on political grounds ; we ate happy to say rumour was false. 
The talented  violoncellist is now, as always, full of harmony, 
which he practically demonstrated at a brilliant and fashionable 
assembly, given by the Duchess of Somerset, a few evenings since, 
in honor of the nuptials of a daughter of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Westminster, who are relatives of her grace, to 
a popular Scotch nobleman. 


Britisn Museum.-~ -A catalogue of all the musical compositions 
contained in this national establishment has lately been prepared 
with great care; it consists of fifty-seven volumes, divi into 
two sections, one containing the names of the composers, and the 
other those of the authors of the words that are set to music. 


Sienor Gorpiaiant, the eminent Italian composer has just 
published a very beautiful Album of Italian vocal music entitled 
La Rosa d'Inghilterra, and dedicated by permission to her Majesty 
the Queen, The elegant appearance of the volume is quite in 
keeping with its very pleasing contents. 

Me. Grorce Genor’s Concert and Ball took place at the Lon. 
don ‘Tavern, on Thursday Evening, December 30. A selection of 
music was performed by the Misses Ransford, M. Wells, J. Wells, 
and Felton; Messrs. “ea Genge, Perren, Lawler, Ransford, 
and Farquharson Smith. Mr. G. Case played a sulo on the con- 
eertina, and the concert was under the conductorship of Mr, F, 
Smith. We need hardly say, from Mr. Genge's great popularity in 
the City, that the rooms were crowded. A few contretemps 
occurred, firstly, Mr. Lawler did not arrive until everything was 
over. He did, however, then sing, “ Lo, the factotam,” though 
the waiters favoured him with an entirely new accompaniment: in. 
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the shape of chairs moving and discordant yells, which greatly in- 
terfered with the proper hearing of the seng ; then Mr. Farquhar- 
son Smith had a cold, and could not sing “‘I}he Tower of London,” 
so.Mr. Ransford kindly undertook to sing “ Simon the Cellerman” 
instead ; again, Mr. Holmes did not “put in an appearance,” so 
Mr. Genge favoured the company with “ Free as the air,” in which 
he was deservedly encored. He did not repeat it, but gave “ The 
low backed car” instead. The concert otherwise gave satisfaction. 
Miss M. Wells was encored in the Scotch ballad, “Annie Lawrie,” 
and Mr. and Miss Ransford received the same honour in Parry’s 
duet, ‘‘ Tell me, gentle stranger.” Mr, Case was also encored in 
his solo on the concertina, Mr. Genge was well received in all he 
undertook, and Mr. Farquharson Smith accompanied the vocal 
musi¢ exceedingly well. The Ball which followed the concert 
went off with great spirit. Adams’ quadrille band was engaged, 
and performed their arduous duties in a satisfactory manner. ‘I'he 
supper, we regret to inform our gastronomic readers, was a failure. 
There was no lobster salad! The tongues were bad! (we don’t 


ey 


allude to the Auman tongues at the table). The hams were bad! 
the fowls were bad (jolly old cocks!) The waiters were bad! 
and our “ own reporter” was obliged to.sup off Stilton cheese and 
pale ale, which luckily turned out to his satisfaction. The Bene- 
ficiare, however, we must in justice say cannot be blamed for this, 
the onus rests with the proprietors of the London Tavern, for 
treating Mr. Genge’s patrons so scurvily. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our. own CorresponpentT aT Mancuester.—Your letter 
arrived too late, the Musical World having been published on 
Friday instead of Saturday. 
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NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, | 


oe, ° 
‘THE Series of Concerts for the Season of 1853, will take | 
place in Exeter-hall, commencing in March, The arrangements with regard | 
to the orchestra and cho: us, will be on the same scale as last year, ‘The Directors, | 
anxious to carry out the views set forth in the r original prospectus, of affording | 
opportunities for the execution of music of the highest order, are in treaty with a | 
distinguished German Composer, who, with Dr. Wylde, wil] conduct the concerts. | 
Subscribers to the Concerts for the Season of 1853, will have the refusal of seats in | 
the New Philharmonic Hall, which is inténded to be a building of the most appro- | 
priate kind, and will be opened for the scason of 1854. By order of the Virectors. 
201, Regen:-s:reet, Dec. 13, 1842. | 





WALTER MAYNARD’S 


NSTRUCTIONS in the Art-of Singing, after the Methods | 





of the best Italian Masters, price 7s. | 
Progressive Vocal Exercises for Dai y Prac ite, by E. C. May, price 83, | 
Garcia’s Complete School of Singing (new edition) price 15s. | 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 





ORIANA, WORDS BY TENNYSON. | 


HE GIPSEY. WHY LOOKS THE BRIDE SO PALE? 
LOVE LAUGHS at LOCKSMITHS, Composed by J. F. DUGGAN, are now 
published at Campbell, Ransford, & Cu.’s, 53, New Bond-street. 


CARL HOCHST—The latest compositions of ‘this popular composer comprise — 
Valse, ‘Les Fleurs du Printemps,” 43. 
Valse, “* Les Fruits d’Automne,” 4s. | 
Galop, “‘ Le Postilion,” 3s. | 
al! splendid’y illustrated by Brandard. 
Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 53, New Bond-street. 
CHARLIE YET!—Miss Dolby’s lates: Jacobite ballad, is just published by 
Campbell, Ransford, & Co., 53, New Bond-street, price 2s, 6d. 
JOSEPH F. DUGGAN— All this popular composcr’s Pianoforte Works may be had 
at his publisher’s, Messrs. Campbell, Ransford, & Co., 53, New Bond-street, 
On! LOVELY EYES !—Samuel Lover's new ballad is just published by Campbell 
Ransford, & Co., 53, New Bone-street, price 2s, 








BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LE SOUVENIR, 


RICE 2s. 6d. Just published, Mr. Richards’ last Pianoforte 
piece; and, by the same popular Composer, “‘ Eva,” arranged for the Piano 
forte, price 2s. Gd. Also, 3rd edition of Mr. Osborne’s most successful Pianoforte 
piece, entitled ‘*‘ Evening Dew,” and his newest composition, “tHE SUNBEAM, 
which promises to rival the “ Pluie de Perles” and‘* Evening Dew” in popularity 
s. each. Chappell. 50, New Bond Street. 


NEVER FAILING REMEDY, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


CERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
from Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists, Bath. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir, 
Among the numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable medicines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had uleerated wounds in her leg for many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing Condition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until .she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effeet on éo old @ 
person, she being above 70 years of age. We shall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderfal case, either personally or by letter: 

A private in the Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of an old scor« 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise. 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 





April 6th, 1852. (Signed) WALKER & Co. 
The Pills shouid be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the followingcases: 
Bad Legs Coco-Bay Contracted and Lumbago Seurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 
Burns Chilblains E!ephantiasis Rheumatism Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 


Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipoples | Wounds 

toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sorethroats Yaws 

Flies ings Skin-dise ses 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London; and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers m Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at Is. Id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s., and 33s. 
each, There is a considera le saving by talcing the larger sizes. 

W.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Pot, 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK, 


AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For the Year 1853. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY POST, 1s. 6d. 


RUDALL» ROSE; & CARTE 
100, NEW BOND STREET, 
BES respectfully to request that the Subscribers to the Musica. 


Drrecrory, and those who intend to become Subscribers, will forward the 
amount of Subscription, upon the receipt of which the copies will be forwarded by 
post or other channels as directed. They also take this opportunity of requesting 
that the Subscribers will kin¢ly forward to them, the correction of any initials and 
mis-spelling of Names or wrong Addresses that may have occurred, in order that 
they may be correctly entered in the next number of the Directory. 


PROSPECTUS.. 


UR Universities have their annual CaLenpars and ALMANACKS; 
the Medical Profession bas its admirable Mepicat Directory; the Law has & 
similar work ; Painting and Sculpture embody, in the Five Aunrs ALMaNack, & 
concentration of valuable information which cannot be obtained elsewhere j——these, 
and numerous other publications, are annually distributed for the use and gratifica- 
tion of those who take interest in the several departments they illustrate ; but there 
is no similar channel through which those devoted to Music may have conveyed to 
them the multifarious information connected with this most universal and delightful 
of all the arts and sciences. 

The Publishers ofthe Mustcat Dtrxctory propose to supply this deficiency. They 
propose to publish an annual work, which, in addition to the fullest amount of infor- 
mation given in Almanacks generally, shall also be the exponent of as great an 
amount of Musical information as can be obtained ; pep aa not only for the use of 
the Musical Pro‘essor and Amateur, but for all who take pleasure in Mus‘c,—and who 
does not! Some of the heads will be such as have never hitherto been published in 
any form, but which, nevertheless, have been greatly desired. Among the most 
prominent will be— 

1st.—Information relating to all Musical Societies that exist in London and 

throughout the country. 

2nd.—A List of the Names and Addresses of all the Musical Professors of the 

United Kingdom. 

3rd.—An Epitome of the principal Musical Occurrences of the past year. 

4th.—A List of all the Music published during the past year. 

In addition to the strong claims such points as these, carefully carried out, must 
give this work, Messrs, Rupau1, Rose, & Carre have the honour of announcing that 
it is undertaken with the sanction of the nublemen and gentlemen forming the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music, as the authorised Public 
Organ of that Institution—an Institution which, while it has fostered a large amount 
of native talent, including the greater portion of our most celebrated composers, 
vocalists, and instrumental performers now before the public, has also been unques- 
tionably the means of improving musical education throughout the country. 

A brief History will be given of the Royal Academy cf Music; also a statement of 
all the Students who have been educated there, with the dates of their entrance and 
departure, and the honours bestowed upon them, from the time of ifs commence- 
ment up to the present year, with every particular ing the constitution and 
rules of the Institution. 

Coming forward under such distinguished auspices, and the object of the Work 
being so obviously use‘ul, Messrs. RuDALL, Rose, and Cart have fully determined 
~~ no expense shal! be spared to render it perfect in every respect, and they will 

ssue 

















THE 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER & ALMANACK 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR 
For 1853, 


With the secure trust that it will mect a want of the times and consequently obtain 
; the patronage of the public generally, 





MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS, WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


[THE CONCERTS for the year 1853 are fixed to take place on 

Saturday, Feb. 5, and Thursday, Feb. 17; March $ and 17. Subscribers of 
1852 desirous of keeping their reserved seats are requested to notify the same before 
New Year's Day, after which all "vacated places will be let to new subscribers. 
Parties of five and six can have a sofa reserved for the season. Subscription for 
the Series, Oce Guinea; single admission, 7s. Chamber instrumental music will be 
performed by the best procurable talent, Prospectuses to be had of the Treasurers, 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street. : J. ELLA, Disector. 


VICTORIA 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


ROVISIONALLY REGISTERED.—To consist of 5,000 

Shares at £5 each, deposit £1 per share. Detailed prospectuses, with the 

names of the Comittee, are now ready, and application for the remaining shares 
may be made to JOHN REMINGTON, 'sq., 138, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MESSRS. HAITE & LEACH, Musical Instrument Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, have REMOVED from 13, Clifford-street, 
Bond-street, to 7, NEW COVENTRY-STREET, Leicester-square, in which ex- 
tensive premises their friends and patrons will find a large assortment of Military 
and Orchestral Instruments, including the various inventions of M. Halari, at very 
moderate prices. 


GORDIGIANI’S VOCAL ALBUM FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


Predicated to Her Majesty the Queen, by permission. This very 
attractive work, containing twelve new Italian Songs, Duets,{&c., in a most ele 
gant volume, is published this day by T. Boosey and Co., 28, Holles Street. 


MISS DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. 


i THE SUNSHINE OF OUR HOME,” words’by J. E. Carpenter 
Music by E. Land, 2s.; ‘‘ Mary Astore,” words by Mrs. Crawford, music b 
Stephen Glover, 2s.; ‘‘ My Mother’s Gentle Word,” poetry by Carpenter, music by 














"J. Henry Griesbach, 2s, 


VALUABLE “MUSICAL PRESENTS.—A LIST of 160 
prices, may be hed ; 


6 ; his of 
fur the Sis. 6d. ; H 1’s Messiah 
iw folio, \6s.; the for 
Mosse Quartets, 2.3 h 
R lot; K 
soon, 27, ousse! 


‘al Mi 
“s Psalmody, 21s, ; 


BRN LEY RICHARDS’ LA REINE BLANCHE, Grand 

Galop, 4s. RECOLLECTIONS of WALES, for the pianoforte, 8 
3s. each.—The Homeward March, 3s,; The i. Song, and The Vision, 2s, each ; 
The Sturm Marcue Galop, 38. The Student’s Practice, and the Classical Pianist, in 
numbers; both series edited and fingered by Brinley Richards. 


H4 MILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 

FORTE. Edited by CZERNY,. 33rd edition, 48 large folio pages, 4s. 

* It is sufficient to say that the eo edition is the 33rd edition to stamp it with 
the ae mark of excellence. It really deserves all the popularity it enjoys.”— 
Sunday Times, 

“The veriest child may learn from Mamilton’s book.” —Berwick Warder. 

“A complete grammar for the student.’’—Morning Advertiser. 

‘‘ This book is unapproachable.”— World. 

‘A child might become proficient by attending to its directions.”—North Wales 


Chronicle. 


AME DURDEN’S QUADRILLES, as performed in the New 
Pantomime at the Theatre Rey , Drury-lane, by J. BLEWITT, Esq. (with 
splendidly illustrated title), 3s. “ Dances of the Season.” 


(THE GIPSY QUADRILLES: 
Piano Solo, 3s,; Duet, 4s, Thesex 
already rival the long celebrated and 
Quadrilles are played everywhere, are at 
are the subject of frequent encores. 
London: Rosear Cocxs & Co., Publishers to the Queen: 
N.B. Gratis, Robert Cocks.and Co.’s Musical Almanack for 1853. 


a 42:,.; Marx's 
eber’s Theory 
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SPEPHEN GLOVER. 
faneifel and spirited Quadrilles 
“ Lancers.”” The Gipsy 

t and easy of execution, and 
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